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Motes. 


SIR LAUNCELOT DU LAKE 
IN ‘ WIDSITH.’ 


TxHE historian Ammianus Marcellinus men- 
tions two military tribunes, contemporaries 
of his in 355, who were named Bainobaudes. 
This name presents the Gothic diphthongs at 
and au. The former occurs in such Gothic 
words as stdins and hdims: the O.E. stan 
and ham, our ‘“‘ stone”’ and ‘‘ home.”’ Con- 
sequently a Gothic “ Bain- ”’ postulates O.E. 
Ban-, and that we find in ‘ Widsith,’ |. 19; 
SC., 

Becca [weold] Baningum Burgendum Gifica, 
Becca ruled the Baningas, Gifica the Bur- 
gundians. 

The stem of the patronymic, however, 
should undergo palatal umlaut, and we 
ought to get Baening-. In ‘ Widsith’ the 
stem-vowel is uninfected. This is not ex- 
plained, and perhaps it has not been noticed 
by commentators who have sought for 
evidence of antiquity in the poem itself. 





Palatal umlaut, of course, does occur in 
‘Widsith,’ and we get Helsing-, Myrging-, 
Thyring-, Sercing-, and Sering-. On the 
other hand, in addition to Baning-, Hunding-, 
Réding-, Bronding-, and Folewalding-, we 
find, among uninfected forms, Hocing-, 
Wulfing-, Frating-, and Amothing-. Con- 
sequently, out of fourteen patronymics in 
‘Widsith,’ nine have escaped palatal um- 
laut. All these tribes, it is true, were not 
English; but at the same time there was 
no reluctance in the O.E. dialect with 
regard to admitting vocalic infection, and 
we may assume from its absence from 
‘** Baning-”’ that the dialect from which 
Widsith took over this tribal name either 
had not adopted 7-umlaut by a.p. 450, or 
else that the theme that dialect employed 
in forming patronymics did not commence 
with the palatal vowel 7 The Gothic 
dialect responds to both these requirements : 
it did not admit palatal umlaut, and it 
formed tribal names with -ung, not -ing ; 
cp. Grutung-, Amalung-, and so *Bainung-. 
For these reasons I assume that Bain-, the 
O.E. Ban-, was the prototheme in the name 
of either an Ostro-Goth or a Wisi-Goth. 

The name of the Baningas has been 
dubbed “ fictitious ’’ by commentators, and 
fantastic meanings such as “ the sons of the 
slayers,” “‘ the righteous ones,” ‘‘ the hos- 
pitable ones,” have been ascribed to it. 
These are incoherent and uncritical. To an 
Angle or a Saxon the word Bdningas would 
have suggested only one meaning, namely, 
the sons (with their allies) of some chief the 
head-word or prototheme of whose name 
was Ban. The real problem before us is, 
not What does ban mean? but Who was 
Ban ? 

Now in Chrétien de Troyes (f 1191) we 
are told that the elder brothers of Sir 
Percival (=Perciwald) were sent to the 
Court of King Ban,“ le bon roi de Gomeret,” 
to be educated. This King Ban is well 
known in the unexplained mélange of 
Cymrie and Germanic hero-tales which 
make up ‘la matiére de Bretagne.” In 
Index I. (p. 267) of the late Alfred Nutt’s 
‘Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail,’ 
at ‘Bans’ (the s here indicates the Old- 
French nominative), three references are 
given to the ‘ Queste del Saint Graal’ and 
the ‘Grand Saint Graal.’ Of these the 
‘ Queste’ was composed by Walter Mapes 
(7 1210) “pour lamor del roy Henri mon 
seignor ’’—therefore before 1190; and the 
‘ Grand Saint Graal ’ was received by Robert 
de Borron from ‘“ mon seignor Gautier lou 
preu conte de Mobéliart,” who went to 
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Palestine in 1199, and died in 1212. In the 
, Queste’ Sir Launcelot du Lake has a 
vision of a prince crowned and surrounded 


by stars, and accompanied by seven kings | 


and two knights. He learns that the prince 
is Celidoines (7.e., Celyddon Wledig*), and 
that one of the kings is Ban, his own father. 
The two knights are himself and his off- 
spring, Sir Galahad: ‘the product of direct 
literary invention, the son of Christian 
mysticism.”’ T 

In Malory we find Sir Launcelot’s father 
called ‘‘ King Ban of Benoye,” and Ban has 
two brothers: King Bors of Gaul (ep. 
‘* Borsena”’ in “ Borsenan beorg,’’ Kemble, 
‘Codex Diplomaticus, No. MCXXIIT.), 
and Guenbaus (7.e., Wenbald or Wynbald). 
King Ban and King Bors came over from 
Gaul to help King Arthur at the request of 
the latter, we are told. 

In Malory’s Fourth Book we read that 
Merlin and the lady he was “ assotted ” 
upon 
‘went over the sea unto the land of Benwick 
where as King Ban was king that had great war 
against King Claudas, and there Merlin spake 
with King Ban’s wife....Elaine, and there he 
saw young Launcelot. There the queen made 
great sorrow for the mortal war that King Claudas 
made upon her lord and on her lands. ‘Take none 
heaviness, said Merlin, for this same child within 
this twenty year shall revenge you on King 
Claudas....and this same child shall be THE 
MAN OF MOST WORSHIP IN THE WORLD, and his 
first name is Galahad, that know I well, said 
Merlin, and since ye have confirmed him, Launce- 
lot. That is true, said the queen, his first name 
was Galahad.” 

The ending of the name Galahad is pure 
Old English. Mr. Searle has accidentally 
omitted had from his list of deuterothemes 
of O.E. personal names on p. xvii of his 
‘Onomasticon,’ but he gives, inter alia, 
Wille-had, Wulf-had, and Nid-had. The 
O.E. hdd means “grade,” “‘rank’’; ep. 
Wright, ‘Word Formation,’ ‘O.E. Gram- 
mar,’ p. 296. It is our “-hood.” ‘“ Gala-,” 
however, presents a dilemma. In the regular 
gallicizing of Germanic names initial w 
became g. But every G in such names does 
not equate W. In Galahad, then, G may 
represent Germanic W, and the following 
reasons will be found to warrant the assump- 
tion that it does. 

1. Gala- as a prototheme is unsupported. 
Galmund and Galfrith would appear to 





* Vide Atheneum, June, 1909, pp. 677, 733. 


+ Vide ‘ The Legend of Sir Percival,’ by Miss 
Jessie L. Weston (1909), ii. 309. Miss Weston’s 


‘Sir Launcelot du Lake’ should also be read in 
this connexion. 





contain Gald, and that is recognized as a 
head-word in proper names, but not so 
Gala-. 

2. Galahad-Launcelot, the son of King 
Ban, had a brother, Sir Hector de Maris. 
Malory drops the aspirate throughout. 
But it appears in the older compositions, 
such as the ‘ Queste’ and the ‘Conte del 
Graal’ of Manessier (c. 1220, vide Alfred 
Nutt, u.s.). In his Twentieth Book Malory 
tells us (chap. xviii.) how Sir Launcelot and 
his friends and kinsmen passed over-sea 
from Cardiff to ‘‘ Benwick ” :— 

*‘ Some men call it Bayonne and some men calf 
it Beaume, where the wine of Beaume is. But 
to say the sooth Sir Launcelot and his nephews 
were lords of all France and of all the lands that 
longed unto France; he and his kindred rejoiced 
it all through Sir Launcelot’s noble prowess.... 
and he crowned Sir Lionel [another son of King 
Ban] king of France and Sir Bors he crowned him 
king of all Sir Claudas’ lands; and Sir Ector de 
Maris, that was Sir Launcelot’s youngest brother, 
he crowned him king of Benwick and also KING OF 
ALL GUIENNE THAT WAS SiR LAUNCELOT’S OWN 
LAND. And he made Sir Ector prince of them 
all, and thus he [Ector} departed.” 

In the formation of personal names the 
trouveres frequently added -or ; cp. Brandeg- 
ore, Breun-or, Morgan-ore. In the case 
of ‘‘ Hect-”’ the addition was, moreover, a 
natural one to make. But Hect- is neither 
Germanic nor real: it is scribal, and springs 
from Hecc. Moreover, h here is a mis- 
reading of b.* Hence for Hect x Hecc I 
read Becc, and I identify Sir Hect-or, the 
youngest son of King Ban, whom Sir Launce- 
lot his brother made prince of all the kins- 
men and descendants of their father, with 
Becca who ruled the Baningas. 


3. Becca—i.e., Sir Hector—having been 
made King of ‘‘ Guienne,” Sir Launcelot’s 
own particular province, we are hereby 
reminded of the noble gift that the Emperor 
Honorius made to Wallia, King of the Wisi- 
Goths, in 418. This was Aquitania Secunda, 
“the Pearl of Gaul,” or Guyenne: ep. 
‘N. & Q.,’ 118. vi. 7. As this was Launce- 
lot’s own land, as he was son of King Ban, 
and as his brother Becca was ruler of the 
Baningas, I propose to equate the Romance 
name of Galahad with an O.E. Walahad. 
The Gothic form postulated by this is 
*Wailihdidus, and the pet-name for that 
would be Waila. 

* Waila”’ actually occurs in the ‘ Later- 
culus Regum’ prefixed to the ‘ Legum 
Corpus Visigothorum’ (‘ Chronica Minora,’ 





* Collision of h and b is frequent: cp. Heli, 
Henli, Hernicia: : Beli, Benli, Bernicia. 
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iii. 465, in MS. 7). This copy is now at 
Coimbra. It was not written till the 
twelfth century, but in addition to yielding 
Waila, it retains, along with some younger 
MSS., the very ancient form of Sigericus 
(MS. -gus), whereas the three oldest MSS. 
present Searicus. 

In the ‘ Getica’ of Jordanis, ed. Th. 
Mommsen, 1882, Wallia is mentioned seven 
times by name. The text is drawn from 
ten manuscripts. The oldest of all are the 
Heidelberg (of the eighth century) and the 
Palatine and the Valenciennes (both of the 
ninth). These all give wallia or wuallias. 
Later manuscripts give walia. That is in- 
accurate, but Miillenhoff (‘ Index Nominum,’ 
p- 145, ‘ M.G.H.,’ v. pt. i.) preferred it. It 
is obvious that the old form wuaila could not 
be Latin, so some Latin writers, having 
regard to the stem-form Waili, rejected 
the Gothic diphthong ai and doubled the 
liquid in order to mark the length of @ It 
does not follow even from “ Valia” that 
the stem-vowel was @ (ep. dliwm, “ garlic ’’), 
and the gemination of 7 removes all un- 
certainty. 

Wala of ‘ Widsith,’ then, is the Galahad 
of Old Romance—~.e., Sir Launcelot du Lake. 

A Middle High German poet, Ulrik von 
Zatzikhoven, who flourished in the _thir- 
teenth century, tells us that ‘‘ Lanzelet ”’ 
was son of “ Pant von Genewis’’: cp. 
“Hector de Maris” and “ Percival de 
Galis”’ for the ending -is, which I do not 
understand. ‘‘ Genew-,’’ the modern Ger- 
man Genf, is Geneva, and this fact not only 
helps us to explain why Sir Launcelot is 
styled ‘‘ du Lake,” but enables us to locate 
and classify the tribe of the Bdaningas. 
Ulrik drew his material from a Romance 
source, and did not identify ‘‘ Launcelot ” as 
a Germanic name —to wit, Wlanci-lop.* 
Neither did he hand down “‘ Ban ”’ correctly. 
Instead of the true Middle High German 
equivalent Pein (this rimes with our word 
“main,” not with German mein), he gives 
us an accommodated form ‘ Pant” (&), 
0.E. Banta; cp. for the latter Searle, 
p- 80. We must thank him for ‘“‘ Genewis, 
however. The country around that lake 
formed part for six centuries of the Regnum 
Jurense, or Kingdom of Burgundy, as 





* Cp. Wlanc-heard, a moneyer under Ethel- 
bert ; Wlanc-pegn, another under Cnut ; Hlanc- 
wulf, a third, under Edward the Confessor 3 and 
Lance -fer, a Domesda tenant (Ellis, list B). Also 
Wlencing, son of Allle, the first Bretwalda. 

For -lot cp. Guinge-lot (Wade’s boat), Un-lot 
(a Domesday tenant =Hin-lop), and Vinovi-loth 
of the ‘ Getica.’ 





distinct from the Duchy and from the 
Regnum Provincie. Now Widsith links 
the Baningas and the Burgundians together 
in |. 19, and, as Mr. R. W. Chambers has 
acutely pointed out (‘ Widsith,’ p. 191), the 
author of the seventh-century tract about the 
‘Origo Gentis Langobardorum’ similarly 
links together “ Bainaib,” the land of the 
Bains, and “ Burgundaib,”’ the land of the 
Burgundians. 

There is yet another indication of great 
value in connexion with Bains and Bur- 
gundians: the kings of the latter were of 
the race of Athanaric, the judge of the 
Wisi-Gothic tribe of the Therwingas. This 
recalls what Pliny tells us about the Bur- 
gundians, namely, that they were a part of 
the Windili whom he classed with the 
Gutones—.e., the Goths. The combined 
weight of these details should confirm our 
inclusion of the Baningas among the Wisi- 
Goths, and certify the conclusion a 
come to that Ban and his son Waili, 
Vallia, were of that race. 

In conclusion, I would turn to my little 
note on ‘ Valliaricee ’ in ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. 
x. 8*). The real object of that note is the 
elucidation of statements made in Malory 
and in the ‘ Merlin’ to the effect that Sir 
Galahalt (Wallia) was Lord of the Far Out 
Isles. The Balearic Islands are about 150 
miles from Tarragona, the capital of the 
Wisi-Gothic province in Spain, and in the 
‘Merlin’ (p. 577) we are informed that 
** Galehaut ” was “ sone of the feire geaunt, 
and lord of the fer oute ylles,” and one of 
those princes who did homage to King 
Arthur. The latter statement is ‘ favour 
of poets,’ and we need not discuss it. But 
“Far Out Isles’? are the Balearic Islands, 
or “ Valliarice Insule”; ‘‘feire geaunt ”’ 
is a misrendering of the titular phrase 
“Gor Ban,’ which equates Old Welsh 
Guor Ban—i.e., Banus Preses, and “ Gor’’ 
is not gawr (a giant), as the compiler of the 
““Merlin’ supposed. The second word was 
mistaken for the Celtie for ‘ pale,’ “ fair,” 
“blessed ’’; cp. colleen bawn, “‘ fair girl.” 

Wala of ‘ Widsith,’ then, who prospered 
most of all those princes that Widsith had 
heard tell of, and whom we have already 
identified with Wallia, the greatest of all 
the kings of the Wisi-Goths, is none other 
than the real Galahad of Old Romance—the 
man of most worship in the world, namely, 
Sir Launcelot du Lake. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





* In both places in this note for ‘ Singiric ’” 
read Sigiric. 
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SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


{See 11 S. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121, 142; 
x2.) 


As to the illustrations in the Guildhall 
volumes, I presume Sir John Gilbert had 
no time to put them in order, so gave them 
loose, just as they were. 

However, the collection came into the 
hands of Mr. Bernard Kettle, the Guildhall 
Librarian, and its value was certainly not 
under-estimated, for they are nicely laid 
down and bound by Zaehnsdorf. But Mr. 
Kettle is under the disadvantage of not 
having been born fifty years before he was, 
so as to have a personal knowledge of the 
first appearance of each print. I have 
checked more than once the following list, 
and in doing so I have become more than 
ever in love with these splendid illustrations— 
the delight of my youth, and my admiration 
in old age. As these two volumes are by 
far the handiest means of reference for any 
one who wishes to get an idea of Gilbert’s 
fictional work in black and white, I have 
made out a short summary of their con- 
tents. From all the prints the names of 
authors have been cut off, and there is no 
date or reference to the numbers in which 
the illustrations appeared. Mr. Bernard 
Kettle has now paged the volumes right 
through. 

The first volume contains prints to the 
following tales :— 

1. ‘ The Flower of the Flock ’ (1858), p. 1. 

2. ‘The Wonder of Kingswood Chace’ 
{1860), p. 14. 

3. ‘Imogen; or, The Marble Heart’ 
{1862), p. 36—all three by Pierce Egan. 

4. ‘Stanfield Hall ’ (Smith’s name cut off 
and without date [1849]), p. 58. As with the 
other tales, there are only a few of the 
illustrations. 

4a. There follow cuts from a_ story 
unnamed, which was, in fact, ‘Stanfield 
Hall,’ continued under the sub-title of 
‘Cromwell; or, The Protector’s Oath,’ begun, 
11 May, 1850. 

5. ‘ Masks and Faces’ (1855), p. 77. 

6. ‘The Will and the Way ’ (1852), p. 98. 
{See also No. 16.) 

7. ‘Temptation’ (1854), p. 112. 

8. ‘Love me, Leave me not’ (1859), by 
Pierce Egan, p. 126. 
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The second volume begins with 
9. ‘ Eudora’ (1861), p. 146. 

10. ‘ Brandon of Brandon ’ (1859), p. 156 ; 
and 

11. ‘The True and False Heiress’ (1855), 
p- 164—all three by Mrs. Southworth. 

12. ‘The Double Marriage,’ with eight 
illustrations by Gilbert (1857), p. 173. 

13. ‘The Snake in the Grass,’ by Egan 
(1858), p. 177. 

14. ‘Woman and her Master’ (1853), 
p- 181. To this story there were fifty-three 
as fine illustrations as were ever drawn 
by any artist—full of life and interest and 
variety of character. All are in the Guild- 
hall Collection. 

15. A plate of ‘ Hercules and the Cretan 
Bull,’ after a piece of sculpture in the 
Great Exhibition, Dublin, without date, 
but from The London Journal of 16 July, 
1853. I can hardly believe this is Gilbert’s 
work: it is too inferior. It may be com- 
pared, for example, with a similar engraving 
of sculpture, by another artist, in The 
London Journal of 27 May, 1854. 

16. One cut— The Duel ’—from ‘ The 
Will and the Way.’ (See No. 6 above).— 
The London Journal, 11 Dec., 1852, vol. xvi. 
p- 209. 

17. An illustration of a supper scene, with 
nine figures, from ‘ Kenneth: a Romance 
of the Highlands,’ by G. W. M. Reynolds, 
p. 210. After considerable trouble I have 
eventually found this in Reynolds's Miscel- 
lany (see my list). 

18. ‘The Poor Girl,’ by Egan (1862), p. 211, 
and one on p. 236, misplaced after No. 19. 

19. ‘ The Scarlet Flower,’ by Egan (1862), 
p- 225. 

20. ‘ Ivanhoe’ (1859), p. 237, with seven- 
teen (the full number) illustrations. 

21. ‘ White Lies,’ by Charles Reade (1857), 
p. 254, with fourteen illustrations. 

22. ‘Too Late’ (1858), p. 263 (see 11 S. 
viii. 122). Several of these cuts have 
‘* drawn by John Gilbert ” printed after the 
subject, but I presume he stopped this. 

23. ‘Laura Etheridge’ (1860), p. 271. 
The last illustration to this tale has up- 
wards of thirty figures, showing that if 
Gilbert got a congenial subject he did not 
spare himself, as he could easily have 
chosen a simpler ingident. 

24. The second volume (pp. 282-94) 
finishes with twenty-four illustrations to 
‘The Snake in the Grass,’ by Egan (1858). 

RatrH THOMAS. 
(To be continued.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CASANOVA. 
(See ante, p. 42.) 


THROUGH the kindness of two correspondents, 
I am enabled to add considerably to my own 
comments and notes on the experiences 
and the Slavonic acquaintances of Casanova 
in Russia and Poland. 

Vol. VII. (Edition Garnier) p. 146. Bal 
masqué, & la Cour.—Sir George Macartney 
wrote in February, 1766, to Lady Holland : 

“Tt is now high Carnival, but indeed differs 
very little from the rest of the year, except with 
regard to the masquerade. There are two kinds 
of these—one at a public room kept by an Italian 
adventurer, where everybody pays for admission ; 
the other at the Palace, where the entry is free to 
every one that can procure a ticket,a point by no 
means difficult, as there are generally five or six 
thousand distributed on these occasions. ...These 
Court masquerades are highly magnificent, being 
held at the Palace, where all the great apartments 
are thrown open.”’’— Our First Ambassador to 
China,’ by E. Robbins, p. 21. 

Ibid., p. 147, Grégoire Orloff, born 17 Oct., 
1734, died 30 April, 1783. Son of Gregory 
Ivanovitch and his wife, née Zinovieva. 

P. 149. Le Comte Rzewuski, Ambassadeur 
de Pologne.—Can this be Waclaw (Vin- 
cislaus) Rzewuski, Hetman of the Crown ? 
He strongly opposed the election of King 
Stanislas Poniatowski, and was exiled to 
Kaluga 1768-72 He returned to Poland, 
and died in 1779. 

P. 153. Melissino. — Peter Ivanovitch, the 
General. Took part in the Seven Years’ 
War. . 

Pp. 153-9. Zinowieff....parent des Or- 
lofis.—Stepan Stepanovitch Zinovietf, Am- 
bassador to Spain, died in 1764. The family 
were cousins of the Orloffs, and one of the 
daughters married in 1777 (in spite of great 
opposition) Gregory Orloff. 

Ibid. La demoiselle Chitroff.—Perhaps 
** Madlle. Keyshoff,’’ of whom Lord Macart- 
ney wrote that she was 
“of a great family, but neither young, hand- 
some, nor clever.-..Her only merit in my eyes 
was a passion which she either had, or affected to 
have, for me.’’-—‘ Our First Ambassador to China,’ 
ul supra, p. 25. 

P. 154. Le Grand Veneur Narishkin.... 
(p. 155) était ’époux de la célébre Maria 
Paulowna.—Simon Cyrillovitch Narishkin, 
born 1710, had been Ambassador to Eng- 
land 1740-41, and Maréchal de la Cour to 
the Tsarevitch. He died in 1775. His wife 
(1728-93) was daughter of General Balk-Poler. 

P. 166. Les deux fréres Lunin.—Sons 
of Michael Ciprianovitch Lunin (d. 1776). 
Alexander Michaelovitch was General Major, 
Governor of Polotsk, and Director of the 








Hospital of Pavlovsk. Born 15 Nov., 1745, 
died 4 June, 1816. 

P.176. Son grand écuyer le Prince Repnin. 
—Perhaps Prince Nicolas Vassilievitch Rep- 
nin (1732-1801), Field-Marshal, Governor- 
General of the Baltic Provinces. 

Pp. 178-81. M. le Comte Demidoff.—At 
the time there were two brothers Demidoff: 
Prokofi Akimovitch (1710-86), famous for 
his charity and “ originality,” and Nikita 
Akimovitch (1724-89), a scientist and art 
lover, who corresponded with Voltaire. 

P. 211. Comtesse de Flemming, Princess 
Adain Czartoryska.—Her son, Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, was born in 1770. 

P. 212. Mgr. Krasinski, Prince évéque 
de Warmie.—Ignaty Krasinski, Bishop of 
Ermeland. 

Ibid. Le Palatin de Wilna, Ogniski.— 
Michael Casimir Ogniski, married to a 
Czartoryska, and an unsuccessful candidate 
for the throne of Poland. He died at War 
saw in 1800. 

Ibid. General Roniker.—Of a Lithuanian 
family, Gentleman-in-Waiting to the King. 

P. 214. Le magnifique Palatin de Russie. 
—Augustus Prince Czartoryski, uncle of 
King Stanislas Poniatowski, died 1782; 
father of Prince Adam, who married Isabel‘ 
ymgoesse de Flemming. P. 215. Son épouse 
....était de la famille d Enoff....heiress of 
the Diinhoff family. Son frére, Prince 
Michael, Prince Chancellor. 

P. 216. Mgr. Zaluski, é6véque de Kiowie.— 
Joseph Zalucki, Bishop of Kiev. In 1775 
he gave his magnificent library to the 
Government. 

P. 220. Le Comte Poninski.—Adam 
Poninski, Vice-Treasurer. 

Pp. 222-6. Xavier Branici, Postoli de la 
Couronne.—Francis Xavier died 1817. Pod- 
stoli w Jor. 21-12-1764 (‘ Généalogie 
Zyjacych Rodéw Polskich’). 

P. 248. Prince Auguste Sulkowski.—(Pala- 
tin of Kalisz, 1772.) Writer to the Crown 
(1764-5). Took part, with Frederick the 
Great, in the Partition of Poland. 

P. 255. M. le Comte de Briihl, qui est @ 
Dresde, et dont la femme est fille du palatin. 
—This was Francis de Sales Potocki, palatin 
de Kiovie (p. 259), 1700-71, the richest 
Polish magnate and the “power” in the 
Ukraine. His daughter Marianna Cle- 
mentine (died 1779) married Frederick, 
Comte de Bruhl (1739-93), son of the chief 
Minister of Augustus ITI. 

P. 257. Comte Zamoiski.—Count Andrew 
Zamoiski (1716-92), Chancellor of Poland 
from 1764-7. The first to free his serfs of 
any of the Polish magnates. 
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P. 258. La Castellane Kaminska, daughter 
of Francis Potocki, and wife of Count 
Stanislas Korsakowski, Castellan of Kamien- 
ski. She appears to have sided at first with 
the Russian party, then with Kosciusko. 

A. FRANcIS STEUART. 





THe NATIONAL FLAG at SrA. — Recent 
events having called attention to the question 
as to the flag to be flown by British subjects 
at sea, it appears from the following letter I 
have received from the Admiralty that the 
Red Ensign is the proper flag to be flown :— 

Admiralty, 6 August, 1914. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 
4th inst. inquiring whether the Union Jack may 
be flown on board a yacht owned by an English- 
man, Tam commanded by my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to acquaint you that under 
Section 73 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
the Ked Ensign is the correct national colour to 
be worn by all ships and boats belonging to any 
British subject, except in the case of H.M. ships 
or boats, or in the case of any other ship or boat 
for the time being allowed to wear any other 
national colours in pursuance of a warrant from 
Ifis Majesty or from the Admiralty. 

Admiralty warrants authorizing special ensigns 
to be flown by yachts are issued only upon a 
written application from the secretary of an 
approved yacht club. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
V. W. BADDELEY. 

British subjects have thus the right to two 
flags: the Union Jack to be flown by them 
on land, and the Red Ensign on the sea. 

Joun Couns FRANCIS. 


Scroppius’s ‘ SCALIGER HyPERBOLIM2XUS.’ 
—Among the many perils that environ the 
bibliographer is that of confounding folios 
with pages. A slip of this kind in describing 
the same work has been made in succession 
by two authorities of such high reputation 
that an attempt to prevent its being per- 
petuated seems desirable. 

Mark Pattison in his ‘ Joseph Sealiger,’ 
‘Essays’ (1889), vol. i. p. 191, reprinted 
from The Quarterly Review of July, 1860, 
wrote of Schoppe’s famous attack on J. J. 
Scaliger :— 

““* The Supposititious Scaliger’ (*‘ Scaliger Hyper- 
bolimzeus’) oi Gaspar Scioppius is a thick quarto 
of 400 pages.” 

R. C. Christie in ‘The Scaligers,’ p. 220 
of his ‘ Selected Essays and Papers ’ (1902), 
reprinted from his article in the ninth edition 
of ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ speaks of 
‘© Scaliger Hyperbolimeus ’ (‘ The Suppositi- 
tious Scaliger’), a quarto volume of more than 
four hundred pages ”’ ; 





and these same words are retained in the 
eleventh edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ in 
Christie’s article revised by Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Evidently the number 400 was mentioned 
to show how large a book could be filled 
with personal abuse, but it is still more 
remarkable when we find that it contains 
no fewer than 879 pp., made up as follows : 
Preliminary matter, including title-page 
with mottoes on the reverse, 10 folios; 
then folios numbered 1-429; two are num- 
bered 336, and the reverse of 429 is blank. 

It is curious that Christie himself in a 
neighbouring essay on ‘Elzevier Biblio- 
graphy,’ p. 307, foot-note 1, points out an 
instance where folios are inaccurately given 
as pages. 

Jacob Bernays’s ‘ Joseph Justus Scaliger ’ 
(1855), p. 85, overstates the size of Schoppe’s 
work as “ ein neunhundertseitiger Quartant.’’ 

EpwarRpD BENSLY. 

Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 


TwIsADAY.—This surname, which also 
appears as T'wisday and Twiceaday, is 
regarded by Mr. Bardsley as a form of 
Tuesday, and commemorating a birth on 
that day of the week. The name, however, 
occurs in records as “‘ Twysontheday ”’ (¢.g., 
Patent Roll of 1411), showing that ‘‘ Twice- 
aday ” is the proper spelling and meaning. 

OLD SARUM. 


Spoon Fouk-LoreE.—New to me is this 
fancy. A servant dropped a spoon, and as 
she made no attempt to pick it up, her mis- 
tress told her to do it. Without speaking, 
the girl left the kitchen, but soon returned 
with another maid who performed the duty. 
The one who dropped the spoon explained 
her subsequent procedure by saying that if 
she herself had picked it up she would have 
met with some dire misfortune. 

St. SwITHIN. 


“THE Cask 1s ALTERED.”—The origin of 
this curious public-house sign has been to me, 
and I suppose many other people, a great; 
puzzle, and I did not succeed in finding it 
until I read a memorial article in The Tablet 
for 18 Julv on the late Mr. Plowden of 
Plowden, who represented that very old 
Roman Catholic family in the West of 
England. 

It seems that an ancestor of his, Ed- 
mund Plowden, the great lawyer, defended 
some one accused of hearing Mass. The 
supposed priest was proved to be an im- 
postor—an agent provocateur we should call 
him now. ‘The case is altered,’ said 
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Plowden : “no priest, no Mass, no violation 
of the law’; and so acquittal followed. 
The sign will b> found wherever Roman 
Catholics had any influence. 
R. UssHer. 


(This sign was discussed and this explanation 
given so long ago as2 S. iv. 188, 235, 299, 418.] 


GUILDHALL LisprARy: Sussect INDEx. 
—The venerable traditions of the City Cor- 
poration are evidently no deterrent to daring 
new departures when the occasion seems to 
alemand them. As an instance, readers at 
the Guildhall Library may have noticed the 
spelling of its Subject Index, wherein the 
recommendations of the Simplified Spelling 
Board are adopted throughout. This im- 
portant step is one worthy of record in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ E. L. P. 


[Mr. BERNARD KETTLE, the Librarian of th® 
Guildhall Library, in a letter to us, explains the 
matter as follows :— 

“The Library card subject-index is arranged 
according to the Dewey Decimal classification, 
which is an American production. It is un- 
<loubtedly the best classification for large (or 
small) libraries ever yet devised, and is used all 
over the world. 

“Its only drawback is that simplified spelling 
is used. There is no English edition of the work, 
or we should certainly use it. We are, however, 
most careful in repeating the headings upon the 
cards themselves to avoid the simplified spelling 
eyesores. To do the index justice, it has not 
“gone the whole hog’ and adopted the new 
spelling throughout, but is here and there blurred 
with such monstrosities as egs, colums, engin, 
nervs, ofjis, deths, def, practis, and the elimination 
of countless e’s and ph’s. 

“TI think you will readily agree with me, that 
because we use the best classification, we do 
not therefore necessarily adopt the language in 
which it is explained.” 

We felt sure that our friends at the Guildhall 
Library had no intention of adopting the ‘‘ new 
spelling.”) 





Queries. 


HENDERSON'S ‘ LirE or Mayor ANDRE.’— 
Is this a fictitious title 2? I cannot now recall 
where I saw a reference to it in 1898, but 
I have tried hard to find out since then 
wlether or 1.0 there was such a book pub- 
lis‘1ed. 

The following authorities have been con- 
‘su'ted in vain, viz., Catalogues of the British 
Museum, Bodleian Library, Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, Dublin University 
Library, and London Library; Watt’s ‘ Bib- 
liotheca,’ ‘ London Catalogue of Books.’ Can 
any one help ? W. ABBATT. 

410, East 32nd Street, New York. 





LowEL t's ‘ FrrESIDE TRAVELS.’—I should 
be grateful to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
could give the source of any of the following 


quotations. (The references are to the 
pages in E. V. Lucas’s edition, Oxford 
Press) :— 


1. Not caring, so that sumpter-horse, the back, 
Be hung with gaudy trappings, in what coarse, 
Yea, rags most beggarly, they clothe = soul. 


2. He needs no ships to cross the tide 
Who, in the lives around him, sees 
Fair window-prospects opening wide 
O’er history’s fields on every side, 
Rome, Egypt, England, Ind, and Greece. 
Whatever moulds of various brain 
E’er shaped the world to weal or woe, 
Whatever empires wax and wane, 
To him who hath not eyes in vain, 


His village-microcosm can show. P. 26. 
3. For Achilles’ portrait stood a spear 

Grasped in an arméd hand. . 41. 
4, Like the fly in the heart of the apple. P. 64. 


I have been unable to trace the following 
allusions :— 

5. ‘* One of the old travellers in South America 
tells of fishes that built their nests in trees, and 
gives a print of the mother fish upon her nest, 
while her mate mounts perpendicularly to her 
without aid of legs or wings.’’—P. 59. 

6. “ ....raised it, like the Prophet’s breeches? 
into a banner.’’—P. 66. 

7. “That quarrel of the Sorbonists, whether one 
should say ego amat or no.”’—P. 78. ; 

8. “Where that Thessalian spring, which, 
without cost to the country, convicted and 
punished perjurers ? ”’—P. 119. ; 

9. Who were Lechmere (p. 67), Esthwaite 
(p. 73), Capt. Spalding (p. 116), Tito (p. 135)? 
and where are the Half-way Rock (p. 116), 
Torneo (p. 143), Passawampscot (p. 176) ? 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 

20, Pollux Gate, Lytham. 


‘ALMANACH DE GorHa.’—In the volume 
for 1863 a history of the ‘ Almanach * is 
given, and it is said that the issue for 1764 
is the first of the series of which that for 
1863 is the hundredth. But it is also said 
that in 1766 the ancient ‘Almanach de 
Gotha’ seems to have ceased to exist, and 
the number for 1766 would therefore appear 
to be more properly the first of the present 
series. It has continued without inter- 
ruption until now, except that Napoleon 
confiscated and burnt the edition for 1808, 
and had a reprint, altered to suit his tastes, 
substituted for it. The original issue for 
1808 exists only in the few copies which 
escaped the holocaust. 

Copies of the ‘ Almanach’ 
mencement must be very rare. 


from its com- 


I know of 
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one, from 1766, which wants only the 
volume for 1767; but the French edit’on 
of some years is suppl’'ed by the German : 
forsome years there are both editions. The 
issue for 1808 is, of course, the Napoleonic 
substitute. 

Can any of your readers say what com- 
plete copies of the ‘ Almanach,’ from its 
commencement until 1815, exist in public 
or private libraries ? The issues between 
1774 and 1788 contain illustrations, many 
of them by Daniel Chodowiecki. The later 
issues, from 1815 onwards, are not un- 
common. J. F. R. 


Otp Etontrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Cope, John, admitted 21 Sept., 1757, 
left 1760. (2) Corryton, John, admitted 
4 July, 1754, left 1757. (3) Cotton, Evelyn 
Rowland, admitted 19 July, 1756, left 1761. 
(4) Cotterell, Clement, admitted 11 Sept., 
1765, left 1773. (5) Cox, John Saville, ad- 
mitted 24 April. 1760, left 1765. (6) Craw- 
ford, Francis, admitted 8 Sept., 1758, left 
1763. (7) Crawford, William, admitted 12 
March, 1759, left 1763. (8) Croft, John, 
admitted 25 April, 1768, left 1764. (9) 
Croft, Thomas, admitted 19 April, 1765, 
left 1772. (10) Croftes, William, admitted 
11 Sept., 1758, left 1765. (11) Cunningham, 
Anthony, admitted 30 Jan., 1759, left 1763. 
(12) Curtis, John, admitted 5 Feb., 1760, 
left 1763. (13) Curtis, Michael Atkins, ad- 
mitted 5 Feb., 1760, left 1764. (14) Cus- 
tance, John, admitted 31 May, 1762, left 
1766. R. A. A.-L. 


EARLS OF DERWENTWATER: DESCEND- 
ANTS. — There are at least two families in 
which there is a tradition of descent from 
the Earls of Derwentwater, in one of them 
through Husseys of Bristol, whose mother 
was a Percival. 

From such records of the Derwentwater 
family as I have had access to, I can find no 
likely channel of such descent, and shall be 
gr ateful for any assistance your readers can 
afford me. T. M. Harvarp. 

4, Queen’s Leaze, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


1. SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CoRN Laws. 
—Wrere any duties laid on foreign cereals 
in England at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ? 


2. THe Four ANcIENT HIGHWAYS OF 
ENGLAND.—Which were these? 
B°N A. F. BourGEo!s. 
[Watling Street; the Icknield Way; Ermin 
Street ; the Fossway. ] 





Hocartu’s Portrait or T. MORELL, 
§.T.P.—This portrait—‘* Wim. Hogarth. del. 
James Basire, sculp.’”—faces the title-page 
of ‘ Thesaurus Greece Poeseos,’ by T. Morell, 
S.T.P., Eton, 1762. 

In the ‘Chronological List of Hogarth’s 
Works’ in ‘ Hogarth’s Works,’ by John 
Ireland and John Nichols, I*.8.A. (no date, 
a new edition, circa 1874), Third Series, 
p. 315, we read that ‘‘ some impressions 
are without either the inscription of ‘ The- 
saurus ’ or ‘ Attat. 60.’ ”’ 

My copy has ‘‘ Ait. [not Autat.] 60” on a 
sheet of paper on the front dexter side of the 
table, and ‘“ Thesarus”’ (not Thesaurus) at 
the top of a sheet of paper lying under 
Morell’s hand. Are there copies of the 
print with the last word correctly spelt ? 

RosertT PIERPOINT. 


‘Humours or HERALDRY,’ BY MR. Fos- 
TER.—Was only one paper of eight pages 
issued ? or were other similar pamphlets 
done and headed “second edition with 
double acrostic”? If so, where can I obtain 
these? The one I know is extraordinarily 
clever. E. E. Core. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Can any one tell me 
where I may find the following lines ?— 


But the good deed [deeds ?] through the ages 
Written in the immortal pages. 
J. R. M. 


[Should be :— 
But the good deed through the ages, 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 
Longfellow, ‘The Norman Baron.’] 


Will any reader give me the author of the 
line 
In Paradise'lI learned to ease my soul in song ? 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Who was the author of a well-known 
volume of poems and ballads, published by 
Duffy of Dublin, called ‘ Spirit of the Nation’? 

SAMUEL HORNER. 

Dublin. 


Who is the author of the following lines, 
and where do they occur ?— 
The heart desires, 
The hand refrains, 
The Godhead fires, 
The soul attains. 
PHENIX. 
[Asked for at 10 S. viii. 449, but without 
success. ] 
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Hats.—What is the standard work upon 
hats as worn at different periods ? When 
did the custom of men wearing hats at 
meals, which was usual in Stuart times, 
cease ? Is not the reason that a member of 


Parliament, before addressing the Speaker or. 


the Chair, puts on his hat, while the Speaker 
remains bare-headed or bare-wigged, to 
emphasize the fact that the Speaker is the 
servant of the House ? i 

{For various items of information on this subject, 
see 4S. ii. 286; vi. 360; ix. 444, 517; x. 96, 193, 219, 
247, 318; 5 S. v. 96 (worn at meals); vi. 306, 309, 
334, 359, 397; 8S. iii. 87; iv. 533; v. 134 (worn in 
the House of Commons) ; vii. 148, 338, 391; 9 $. i. 
267, 395, 495; viii. 81, 368, 452; ix. 34; x. 26.] 


CHAINS AND Posts IN THE City, 1648.— 
The rioting on Sunday, 9 April, 1648, in 
which a party of apprentices marching to 
Westminster were met and driven back by 
Fairfax, occasioned the issue of a Proclama- 
tion by the Mayor, addressed to the Alderman 
of the Ward of Farringdon Within, requiring 
“that for the safety of this city you take care 
and see that the hookes and stapels which fasten 
the chaines to the posts within your Ward be 
forthwith this night pulled out, and that they 
and the chaines be by you taken and disposed of 
in some safe and secure place where your Deputy 
and Common-Counsel shall think most con- 
venient.” 


The purpose of this order was apparently 
to prevent these being made an obstruction 
by these Royalist apprentices against the 
militia or Fairfax’s horsemen. But what 
was their use in ordinary times ? Did they 
enclose the approaches to New Gate and 
Lud Gate or the enclosure of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, or were they a safeguard for 
pedestrians from the road traffic 2? The local 
place-name St. Paul’s Chain may afford an 
explanation. 


THE STOCKWELL GuHost.—A co-collector 
of Londoniana questions the authenticity 
of the pamphlets describing the strange hap- 
penings at the houses of Mrs. Golding and 
others, 6 and 7 Jan., 1772. The contemporary 
pamphlet ‘An Authentic, Candid, and Cir- 
cumstantial Narrative of the Astonishing 
Transactions at Stockwell,’ &c., 1772, is now 
exceedingly scarce. It was reprinted in 
1809 for ** Mr. Partridge,” a schoolmaster, and 
“sold by him at his academy, Stockwell.” 
It was, I believe, again reprinted in the ’70’s, 
but I have only the two pamphlets named. 
There is nothing to suggest that the story is 
wholly fictitious, but I shall be glad to learn 
if any further matter relating to it is avail- 
able. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





GATE STREET, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS.— 
Those who remember Gate Street will no 
doubt recall the house with the tall memorial 
cross in front of it. Both are in course of 
demolition, though I trust the cross will be 
preserved and set up somewhere else. For 
many years this house was a school for Roman 
Catholic children, and the cross was erected 
in 1839 in memory of Joseph Booker, who 
was a pioneer in the work of Catholic 
education. The inscription on it has long 
since been obliterated, but it m&y be worth 
while recording it here :— 

‘Of your charity pray for the repose of the 
soul of Joseph Booker, many years honorary 
secretary of the Associated Charities, whose 
interest he promoted with the greatest zeal and 
devotion. This monument was erected by public 
subscription to his memory. A.D. 1839, Pater. 
Ave. Amen.” 

Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can tell 
me whether Gate Street has any interesting 
associations, literary or otherwise. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. ...j 


PEDIGREES OF Kyicuts.—I am seeking 
the ancestry of the following knights, and 
shall be most grateful to any of your 
readers who can inform me where a printed 
pedigree of each, or any, of them is to be 
found. 

Sir Thomas Stafford of Grafton.—His 
daughter Emma= Sir Geoffrie Dethick, living 
25 i. ILI. (Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vii. 505). 

Sir Adam de Kingsley.—His daughter 
Catherine = William Fitz-Gerald, who ¢ 1173, 
of Castle Kerrin, Carmarthenshire (Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846 ed., p. 186). 

Sir Matthew Walrington. — Joan, the 
daughter of William, son and heir of Sir 
Matthew= William de Hach (Vivian's ‘ Visi- 
tation of Devon,’ p. 455). 

Sir John, or Sir Thomas, Murdack or Mur- 
doke.—His daughter Wenlyan = Robert 
Hatch. Ing. p. m., 7 Henry IV., No. 59 
(Vivian, ibid.). 

Sir Andrew Medsted. — His daughter 
Eleanor=John Holland of Thorpwater in 
24 E. III. (Vivian, ibid., p. 475). 

Sir Walter, or Sir William, Cornwall.— 
His daughter and coheir Mary = James 
Peverell (Banks, ‘ Baronies in Fee,’ ii. 119). 

Sir James Boehay.—His daughter and 
heir Amicia=John Cobham (Banks, tbid.). 

Sir Edward St. John, or de St. John= 
Anastatia de Aton, daughter of William, 
second Baron Aton, who was summoned to 
Parliament 44 E. III. (Banks, ‘Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage,’ ii. 15; Banks, ‘ Baronies 
in Fee,’ i. 109, 136). 
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Sir Josce de Dinant.—His daughter 
Hawise=Sir Fulke Fitz-Warine, who f ante 
1195 (Banks, ‘Dormant and Extinct Baron- 
age, ii. 214; Burke, ‘Extinct Peerage,’ 
1840 ed., p. 210). 

Sir John Freshmarsh.—His daughter 
Catherine=1189 Amatellus St. Quintin, 
Feudal Baron of St. Quintin (Burke, ‘ Ex- 
tinct Baronetcies,’ p. 462 ; Banks, ‘ Baronies 
in Fee,’ i. 407). 

Sir John Brumfield.—His daughter Jane= 
John Chute, living 1274 (Burke’s ‘Com- 
moners,’ i. 632). 

Sir John Chadioke or Chideoke.—His 
daughter Christian=Cuthbert Chute (zbid.). 

Sir John Britton.—His daughter (un- 
named)= Philip Chute (zbid.). 

Sir John Chichester. —- His 
Anabel= Ambrose Chute (zbid.). 

Sir John de Ingham, living 5 John= 
Albreda, daughter and coheir of Walter 
Waleran (Banks, ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage,’ i. 349 ; Burke, ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 
1840 ed., p. 290). 

Sir Simon de Veer of Goxhall, co. Lincoln, 
and Sproatley, Holderness, who = Ada, 
daughter of Roger Bertram, summoned to 
Pantiament 14 Dec., 1264, as a Baron (Burke, 
‘Extinct Peerage,’ 1840 ed., p. 59). 

FRANCIS H. RELTON, 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 


daughter 


SAYING OF BEDE’s.— 

*“*The saying of Beda is to be remembered : 
so work as to offer Prayer; so Praye as to work 
not with thy Lips alone.’’—‘ Heliotropes,’ 1625. 

I should be glad of the reference in Bede. 
It seems a variant of ‘“‘ laborare est orare.”’ 

H. N. E. 


BuRIAL-PLACE OF ELEANOR OF PROVENCE. 
—Can any contributor give me reliable 
information as to where Eleanor of Provence 
was buried ? I have heard she died a nun 
nineteen years after her husband. Any 
information will be gratefully received. 


C. E. Curetien. 


“HURLEY - HACKET.””—Can any reader 
explain the origin of the use of the word 
“hacket” in the expression “ hurley- 
hacket,’’ a sliding down a steep place in a 
trough or sledge ? 

_““Hacket”” as a proper name is the 
diminutive of Hal (Henry) as ‘“ Halket.” 
The word as found in “ hurley-hacket”’ is a 
mystery to me. ; 

Fr NK ‘J . 

Washington, oa WaRREN HAcKETT?. 





Famous ULsTERMEN. — Has any list been 
made of famous Ulstermen who have served 
under the Crown, notably in the East ? 
Perhaps your readers would help in com- 
pilation. Wirtram MAcARTHUR. 


1. EPIGRAM ON FREDERICK THE GREAT.— 
Wanted, the occasion and original (appa- 
rently French) of the epigram of which the 
following translation occurs in a_ letter 
dated 29 March, 1741 :—- 


Tiow can you doubt if the New King 
Means what he writes, or feigns, 

Since what his learned pen conceals 
His honest sword explains. 


2. Henry IV.’s SuppeR or Hens. —In 
a letter to West, Gray writes :— 

‘“* My life is like Harry the Fourth’s supper of 
hens, *‘ Poulets 4 la broche, Poulets en Ragott, 
Poulets en Hachis, Poulets en Fricasées.’ Read- 
ing here, Reading there; nothing but books 
with different sauces.” 

Can any one explain this allusion ? 


3. THe First PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
Otympic GAmEs.—In a letter to Walpole, 
Gray writes : 

“The first man that ever bore the name [of 
philosopher], if you remember, used to say that 
life was like the Olympic games (the greatest 
public assembly of his age and country), where 
some came to show the strength and agility of 
body, as the champions ; others, as the musicians, 
orators, poets, and historians, to show their 
excellence in those arts; the traders, to get 
money; and the better sort, to enjoy the spec- 
tacle, and judge of all these.”’ 

Can any one supply the reference to the 
philosopher here referred to ? 





4. JOHANNES RENADZvs.—In a letter to 
Walpole, Gray mentions a certain Johannes 
Renadzeus as the author of ‘ Dispensatorium 
Medicum et Antidotarium ’ (Paris, 1609). I 
should be glad of information as to the 
nationality and date of this writer. 


~ 


5. THe Ducurss or Maritsporoucn’s 

StrireED Gown.—In a letter to Walpole, 

dated 15 April, 1764, Gray writes :— 
“Patriotism appears again with all its old 

faults on its head, even to the Dutchess of Marl- 

borough’s striped gown.” 

Can any one explain this allusion ? 


6. ‘‘QuKEN ELINOR IN THE BALLAD.’’— 
In a letter to Gray from Paris,dated 25 Jan., 
1766, Walpole writes :— 

‘* Like Queen Elinor in the ballad, I sunk at 
Charing-cross, and have risen in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain.”’ 

What is the ballad here referred to ? 
PAGET 'TOYNBRE. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 





‘oy ae: 
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Replies. 


PAULINE TARN. 
(11 S. ix. 488.) 


I am able to supply some of the information 
required about the deceased poetess Pauline 
Tarn, having seen her almost continually 
from 1900 to 1907, when I had the honour 
of giving her some literary advice. 

Pauline’s mother was an American lady 
from Honolulu. Her father, John Tarn 
(1846-86), was of Scotch descent, and the 
youngest son of William Tarn of Homewood, 
Chislehurst, Kent. William had made a 
fortune as founder and director of a dry- 
goods store in London. 

Born in England (1877), Pauline came to 
Paris when still a child with her mother, 
who took an appartement in the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne during the winter, and 
travelled the rest of the year. Pauline was 
the eldest child; a younger sister married 
a Mr. Alston. During a year or more 
Pauline was placed in a boarding-school at 
Fontainebleau ; she was proud to recall the 
fact that she had won there a first prize in 
French. She spoke French without any 
accent, quite like a French girl ; besides her 
native and her adoptive tongue, she also 
knew German and Italian. About 1897 she 
was presented at the Queen’s Drawing-Room 
in London; then she came to live in Paris 
with a companion (a French lady), and 
henceforth devoted herself entirely to litera- 
ture. 

The best period of her short life extended 
from 1900 to 1906; then, especially in 
1901-3, she wrote her finest verses. Fre- 
quent travels brought her to the United 
States, to the Sandwich Islands, to India, to 
Japan, to Egypt; in Europe, to Spain, to 
Holland, to Bayreuth (she had a passion for 
music), to Italy, to Norway, to Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Smyrna, and more than once 
to Mitylene, where she took a house and 
lived for several weeks. All those experi- 
ences have left traces in her writings. Japan 
and India in particuler had fascinated her, 
and she lived surrounded by Buddhas, by 
Japanese ivories, and by Chinese paintings 
and statuettes, which she preferred even to 
their Japanese derivates. 

Pauline had a morbid taste for solitude, 
and a healthy disgust for every form of 
réclame and pushing. Besides some girls 








and ladies to whom she was very much 
attached, she admitted to her society but a 
few writers of distinction: Ernest Charles, 
Ledrain, the poet Droin, the novelist Willy, 
&c. They admired her beauty (there exists 
a touching portrait of her by Lévy-Dhurmer), 
but, more still, her kindness and simplicity. 
Loving art and music, rich, admirably gifted, 
she suffered, nevertheless, from incurable 
melancholy, partly due, no doubt, to her 
bad health and to the perpetual tension 
of her nerves, but also to a great sorrow 
which had struck her when about 23—the 
death of her beloved friend Violet Shilleto, 
an accomplished and beautiful girl, who 
died of consumption in Southern France. 
Since 1908 Pauline’s health rapidly de- 
clined ; she neither ate nor slept. Three 
days before her death by starvation 
caused by an occlusion of the stomach, 
she was converted to Catholicism by Abbé 
Riviére. She lies buried in a fine mauso- 
leum in the cemetery of Passy. Some 
beautiful verses of her composition have 
been engraved on the tomb, within and 
without. 


I think that your correspondent has not 
gone too far in expressing the opinion that 
many verses by Pauline Tarn rank among 
the finest in the French language. Like 
Swinburne, whom she admired and occa- 
sionally imitated, she sometimes allowed her 
musical genius to take the upper hand ;_ but 
in her best poems there is not more bril- 
lianey and harmony than intensity of vision 
and profoundness of thought. Her most 
remarkable volumes in verse are entitled 
‘Etudes et Préludes’ (1901), ‘Cendres et 
Poussiéres’ (1902), ‘Evocations’ (1903), 
‘A Vheure des mains jointes’ (1906). Of 
her works in prose, no doubt the most 
interesting, which bears some characters of a 
confession, is entitled ‘Une Femme m/’ap- 
parut ’ (1904). All these books appeared 
under the pseudonym Renée (or René) 
Vivien. 

In a pamphlet published in 1911 (Charles 
Brun, ‘ Renée Vivien,’ Paris, Sansot), I gave 
some information about the life and works 
of that charming woman ; yourreaders may 
also find there (pp. 33-6) a complete bib- 
liography of her writings and the list of a 
few interesting articles published after her 
death. I ought to have added an eloquent 
obituary notice by E. Ledrain, late Keeper 
of Oriental Antiquities in the Louvre 
(L’Opinion, 27 Nov., 1909, p. 688). 

CHARLES BrRUN, 
Professor in the Lycée at Chartres. 
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St. KATHERINE’S-BY-THE-TOWER (ll S. 
x. 70).—These Registers are now in the 
custody of the Master of St. Katherine’s 
Collegiate Church, Regent’s Park. Mem- 
bers of the public desiring to search them 
should make appointments to do so between 
the hours of 10 and 4, and are liable to be 
charged the statutory fees. According to the 
Parliamentary Return of 1831, these Regis- 
ters comprise the following volumes :— 

Vols. i-iv. Bap. 1584-1618, 1620-1696 ; 
Bur. 1584-1678; Marr. 1584-1695, interrupted 
by vols. v., vi. Bap. 1684-1690, 1684-1727 ; 
Bur. 1684-1693, 1684-1711, 1713-1727, also by 


vols. vii., viii. Marr. 1686-1700, 1695-1734. 
Vol. ix. Bap. Bur. 1704-1713. Vol. x. Bap. 
1728-1769; Bur. 1677-1695, 1727-1794. Vol. 


xi. Marr. 1735-1753. 
Bur. 1795-1812. Vols. xiii., xiv. 


1812. 
Tuos. M. Buaaa, F.S.A. 


Vol. xii. Bap. 1770-1812 ; 
Marr. 1754- 


THE ACTION OF VINEGAR ON Rocks (11 S. 
x. 11, 96).—To those of your readers who 
are interested in this subject I would 
recommend the perusal of an article entitled 
‘Felssprengen mittelst Feuer und Essig bei 
den Alten’ in the Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte 
Schiess- und Sprengstoffwesen for 1 Aug., 
1909, and also of the article on ‘ Essig’ in 
Pauly’s ‘ Real Encyclopaedie,’ vol. vi. part ii. 
(1907). It must be borne in mind that 
according to Livy the rocks were heated 
before vinegar was poured on them to render 
them soft and crumbling, and thus it was 
merely a case of “ fire-setting”’ as practised 
formerly in Spain, Norway, Hungary, and 
Germany. In the last country, in the 
Rammelsberg mines near Goslar, the prac- 
tice survived till 1870, when it had to be 
discontinued owing to the high price of 
firewood. The process was fully described 
and illustrated by George Agricola in his 
book ‘De Re Metallica’ (first edition, 1556), 
a translation of which by Herbert C. Hoover 
and Lou H. Hoover appeared with copious 
notes in London in 1912. According to the 
translators, seventeenth-century writers in 
England continue to describe the process ; 
and the rate of advance achieved with it 
in the Koenigsberg mines was from 5 ft. 
to 20ft. per month. According to Livy’s 
account, Hannibal spent only four days about 
the particular rock which had to be cleared 
away by fire, vinegar, and iron instrwnents ; 
and the bulk of the work of rock-cutting 
ma therefore, have been comparatively 
small. 

The famous French chemist M. Berthelot 
has dealt with the subject in the Journal des 
Savants for April, 1889; and Mr. Douglas W. 





Freshfield, in his recently published book 
‘Hannibal Once More,’ has called attention 
to a diploma granted by the Emperor 
Frederick IIf. to the Marquess Louis of 
Saluzzo, in which vinegar is mentioned as 
one of the means to be employed in making 
the Traversette Tunnel :— 

‘** Ad perforandum ferro igne aceto ac variis 
aliis ingeniis saxeum atque altissimum montem 
illum qui pre-eminet altitudine ceteras Ytalie 
colles vulgariter Vesalus nuncupatum.”’ 

The date of the deed is 21 Feb., 1480. In the 
usual practice of fire-setting no vinegar was 
employed, but only cold water. 

Hannibal's troops, no doubt, carried 
vinegar in large quantities with them for 
making ‘‘ posca,” as the Romans called it, 
i.e., for mixing it with the water for drinking, 
a practice which, it is stated, survived in the 
French army till the thirties of last at dl 

L. L. K. 


The solution of rocks in vinegar would 
be so slow that I cannot imagine its ever 
being accomplished so as to be of any 
practical use, and I doubt the possibility 
of any extensive disruption from confined 
carbonic acid gas, the liberation of which 
would not, I think, be sudden enough, and 
it would escape through fissures, &c., as fast 
as it was generated. Ad i: OF 


‘““THE CHRISTENING OF THE APPLES ” (11 8. 
x. 87).—Hone in his ‘Everyday Book’ 
mentions the saying, “‘ St. Swithin is christen- 
ing the apples,” current in some parts of the 
country when rain falls on St. Swithin’s Day. 
And CUTHBERT BEDE (3S. viii. 146) ,was told 
by a Huntingdonshire cottager that “‘ unless 
St. Swithin rains upon ’em, they ‘ll never 
keep through the winter.” Tom JONEs. 


“The Apple -Christening Day” is still 
quite a common folk-name given to St. 
Swithin’s Day in Surrey as well as in Berk- 
shire and Oxfordshire, as I am told by 
several friends. H. K 

[C. C. B. alsc thanked for reply.] 


SLOE Farr (11 S. x. 90).—A Sloe Fair 
would certainly seem to owe its name rather 
to the fact that sloes were sold at it than 
from its being held in a field where a sloe tree 
grew, sloe trees being much too common 
to give a distinctive character to any 
particular field. But the term ‘“‘sloe tree’”’ 
was much more familiar to me as a boy in 
the Midlands than “ blackthorn”’ ; both it 


and ‘‘sloe thorn”’ are familiar everywhere. 
Your correspondent should have thought of 
Tennyson’s “ Poussetting with a sloe-tree,” 
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in ‘Amphion.’ I think, too, that the chief 
use of sloes was not primarily to make 
vinegar, but wine. Sloe wine used to be 
found in all farm-houses and many cottages ; 
and sloe vinegar, so far as my experience 
goes, was only the same wine turned sour 
for want of drinking, which in our house, at 
any rate, it rarely did. The wine was 
regarded as a specific for diarrhoea, and when 
fortified, as it usually was, with brandy, it 
was neither a bad remedy nor a bad drink. 
Cc. C. B. 


How far back can, not this Chichester fair 
itself, but the name of the fair in this form, 
be traced ? One of the oldest churches in 
Chichester—as to foundation and _ site, 
though not as to its present, fabric—is 
St. Olave’s. Is it possible that “Sloe” is a 
corruption for ‘St. Olave” ? I am aware 
that St. Olave’s Day falls at the end of July, 
but I believe this is not necessarily an in- 
superable objection. PEREGRINUS. 


Maria RIDDELL AND Burns (11 S. x. 50). 
—May I be allowed partly to answer my 
own query at the reference above ? The 
fragment is :— 

How gracefully Maria leads the dance ! 

She’s life itself: I never saw a foot 

So nimble and so elegant. It speaks, 

And the sweet whispering Poetry it makes 

Shames the musician. 

‘ Adriano ; or, The First of June.’ 

“This elegant little fragment appears, in the 
poet’ 8 helena, on the back of an MS. copy of 
the ‘Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ that 
apparently had been presented by the author to 
-...-Mrs. Maria Riddell.’—-W. Scott Douglas, 
4 Works cf Robert Burns,’ (1877), 
p. 82. 

The fragment has been photo-lithographed 
by William Griggs, with an introductory 
note by H. R. Sharman, 1869. ‘ Adriano ; 
or, The First of June,’ is ‘‘a poem by the 
author of ‘The Village Curate’ ” (J. Hurdis), 
1790, p. 94. The quotation by Burns is 
incorrect, insomuch that in the third line of 
the original the word ‘ eloquent” is used 
instead of “‘ elegant.” 

Mr. Scorr Dovaras (vide supra) states 
that he discussed the subject in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
April, 1877, and that he was answered on 
28 April, 1877, but this I have not been able 
to confirm. 

I am still unable to verify the statement 
that Burns sent Maria Riddell an MS. copy 
of his ‘ Tam o’ Shanter.’ 

HucaH §S. GLapDsrone. 

[The query appeared at 5 S. vii. 189, and the 
reply by the late W. R. Morritt at p. 339 of the 
same volume. ] 


vol. iii. 





‘ Pickwick Papers,’ First Epition (11 8. 
iv. 248, 292, 352).—Mention is made at the 
last reference of the copy of ‘* Pickwick 
Papers ’ in parts catalogued (Catalogue 264, 
No. 1683) by Messrs. Maggs in 1911 with a 
detailed bibliographical description. Another, 
and finer, copy was sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on 26 May last, when the record price of 
495l. was bid. This formed part of the 
library of the late Capt. Douglas, and is 
catalogued as “probably the finest copy 
extant.”” The description of this copy 
(lot 331) is of special valne for the full par- 
ticulars as to the advertisements which 
should accompany each part, and in this 
respect supplements the collation given by 
Messrs. Maggs. RoLanD AUSTIN. 


OF THE PROVIDENCE: 
Rospert TINKLER (11 S. x. 116).—In 
‘The Royal Navy,’ by Wm. Laird Clowes, 
Robert Tinkler is included in the list of 
midshipmen on the Bounty on 23 Dec., 1787- 
In the index he is referred to as being 
identical with First Lieutenant Robert 
Tinkler of the Isis on 2 April, 1801, at the 
battle of Copenhagen. J. F. 


THE VOYAGE 


WELLINGTON (11S. x. 49, 132).—A writer 
in‘ N. & Q.’ (1 S. vi. 516) says that the title 
of Wellington in Somerset was selected for 
the Duke because that town is near the 
village of Wensley—a name which bears a 
close resemblance to Wesley, the old family 
name, since aitered (he says) to Wellesley. 
As a matter of fact the original name of the 
family was not Wesley, but Wellesley, being 
derived from an ancient manor in Somerset 
called Wellesley or Wellesleigh. In the 
course of time the name of the family 
became abbreviated to Wesley, and up to 
the age of 29 the Duke was always known as 
the Hon. Arthur Wesley. But the Duke’s 
ancestors were not Wesleys at all, but 
Colleys, and it was only at the beginning of 
George II.’s reign that the Duke’s grand- 
father, Richard Colley, in accordance with 
the terms of his cousin Garret Wesley’s 
will which gave him Dangan Castle and 
Mornington, took the additional name of 
Wesley and became Richard Colley Wesley. 
As to the Colley (or Cowley) family of Castle 
Carbery, co. Kildare, from whom the Duke 
of W ellington is descended, it is said that 
they once “possessed the estate of Wellington 
in Somerset. If this be correct, it would 
perhaps account for the title of Wellington 
being selected by or for the Duke. A 
curious bit of information is furnished by 
Lord Colchester’s Diary. Lord Colchester, 
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then Charles Abbot, was Speaker of the 
House of Commons at the time of the 
Peninsular War, and the entry in his Diary 
is as follows :— 

“1810, Feb. 9. Canning and Hutchinson 
drank tea in my room. It appears that Lord 
Wellington’s peerage was conferred at [his 
brother] Wellesley Pole’s instance without Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s wishes!being known either as 
to the peerage or the title.” 

Talavera had been fought in July, 1809, 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley was raised to the 
peerage in the following month as Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. In 1813 the Duke 
acquired possession of the manor of Wel- 
lington at a cost of 22,5001., and in 1814, 
when the Peninsular War was over, he 
visited the town and had a public reception. 
Strathfieldsaye was not purchased till three 
years later, at a cost of over a quarter of a 
million. MEDIOTEMPLARIUS. 


EpttaPpH: ‘“‘T was WELL, I wWovuLpD BE 
BETTER; I AM HERE” (11S. vi. 469).—-The 
original, subject, and place of the above 
** often-quoted epitaph of an Italian tomb ”’ 
were asked for. I would suggest that the 
original, as long as it is not forthcoming from 
another source, might be reconstructed from 
what would seem to be an adaptation of the 
epitaph by Horace Walpole :— 

““In short, he and the Scotch have no way of 
redeeming the credit of their understandings, but 
by avowing that they have been consummate 
villains. ‘Stavano bene; per star meglio, 
stanno qui.’”—Walpole to the Rev. William 
Mason, Aug. 2 [6?], 1778: No. 1888 in Mrs. 
Toynbee’s edition. 

EpWArRD BENSLY. 

Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 


Catrens Famity (11 S. x. 88).—In the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ which 
should he in all good Colonial libraries, 
there are four biographies (Cairnes 2, Cairns 
2) that may be helpful. H. Cairnes Lawlor’s 
* History of the Family of Cairnes or Cairns,’ 
1906, is a valuable work on the subject, and 
there are the old references: Shirley's 
‘ History of the County of Monaghan,’ p. 216 ; 
O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedigrees,’ 2nd Ser., p. 146 ; 
Wotton’s ‘English Baronetage,’ vol. iv. 
p- 130; and Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies.’ 
These authorities deal mainly with the north 
of Teland and the south-west of Scotland, 
ignoring the Cairns family located at Dun- 
blane, Bridge-of-Allan, Edinburgh, &c. One 
of my grandmothers was Isabella Cairns 
from Bridge-of-Allan, and her view was that 
only in the east were to be found the pure 
Cairnses free from any suspicion of Celtic 
Kearns taint. She was a wise woman, and 





it was not for me to teach her how to suck 
pedigree eggs. The ‘ Registers of Testa- 
ments ’ of the various Commissariot Records 
published by the Scottish Record Society 
would afford C. C. much useful guidance to 
Cairns wills. A. T. W. 


ScHUBERT QUERIES (11 S. x. 89).—The 
song ‘Ave Maria’ was published with the 
title ‘‘ Ellen’s Gesang. Hymne an die Jung- 
frau aus Walter Scott.” The German 
translation was by Ad. Storck. 

The following account of ‘ The Wanderer ’ 
is to be found in Coleridge’s ‘ Life of Schu- 
bert,’ translated from the German of Kreissle 
von Hellborn :— 

** A clergyman in Vienna, of the name of Horni, 
drew Schubert’s attention to the poem of Georg 
Filipp Schmidt, of Liibeck (born 1766, died 1849). 
Horni probably found it in a volume called 
‘Dichtungen fiir Kunstredner,’ published by 
Deinharstein in the year 1815, where it is marked 
as ‘ Der Ungliickliche,’ by Werner. Schubert has 
consequently written on the original ‘ by Zacharias 
Werner.’ ” 

The original manuscript of the music 
still exists, with Schubert’s endorsement, 
** October, 1816.” 

Wirttiam H. CuMMINGS. 


1. The publisher of the original edition 
of Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’ had English 
and German words printed. But as Adolf 
Storck’s German translation of Walter 
Scott’s poem used by Schubert did not 
adhere closely to the English verse measure, 
the result was unsatisfactory, as may be 
seen in the Litolff edition, vol. iii., in which 
both German version and the original Scott 
poem are given. 

2. The “ Schmidt von Liibeck ”’ was Georg 
Philipp Schmidt, born at Liibeck in 1766. 
His poems, and probably amongst them 
‘Der Wanderer,’ were collected (some ap- 
peared first in newspapers) and published 
by his friend Prof. H. Ch. Schumacher in 
1821. A third edition was brought out 
by the poet himself in 1847. Schmidt died 
at Altona in 1849. J. 8. 8. 


The words of Schubert’s ‘ Ave Maria’ are 
supposed to be a translation of Ellen’s hymn 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 

Schmidt of Liibeck was Georg Philipp 
Schmidt (1766-1849), whose ‘Lieder’ were 
edited by Prof. Schumacher in 1821. 

L. L. K. 


THe BURNING OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT (11 S. x. 67).—The parody referred to 
was written by the Rev. R. H. Barham, and 
will be found in his Life by his son, vol. ii. 
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p. 319, and also in ‘ The Ingoldsby Lyrics,’ 
p- 174 At 108 of the latter work 
will be found another parody of the same 
original, written eight years earlier, and 
referring to the new Custom House. 

E. G. B. 


G. Quinton, 1801-3 (11 S. x. 108).— 
George Quinton, engraver on copper or 
aquafortist of the eighteenth century, born 
at Norwich in 1779, was an autodidact. In 
1796 he made engravings for The Gentleman’ s 
Magazine. H. Kress. 


“MASTER” AND ‘‘GENTLEMAN’’ DURING 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND 
(11 S. ix. 510; x. 36, 94).—The following 
extract from a will dated 21 Feb., 1648, 
shows that the title ‘‘ Master’ was used at 
that period: ‘‘ My willis that Master Seaman, 
Parson of Snoring parva, may bury me.” 

Cecin Gwyn. 

Sheringham. 


ANTHONY Munpay, DramatistT (11 S. ix. 
181, 235, 274).—In ‘A Chronicle of Friend- 
ships, by Luther Munday, the author 
writes :— 

“One Anthony Munday, a roystering com- 
panion of Shakespeare’s who, according to recent 
revelations, appeared with him at the Police 
Court, wrote three books and some plays between 
1570 and 1610. He had a brother a monk, and 
they both settled in Cornwall in 1540, coming 
from Calvados, in Brittany. In 1599 he wrote a 
hook which was first published with the name 
of ‘ William Shakespeare’ on the title-page, but 
the ascription to Shakespeare was promptly 
withdrawn. ‘This is all I can discover, even with 
the aid of two friends at the College of Heralds, 
as to the origin of my name and family; as the 
fast Visitation in Cornwall was in 1620 and my 
forbears for four generations, which is as tar back 
as [I can trace them, descended in single line ; 
so that at my death the race becomes extinct, I 
having no brother nor any male relation.” 

In the above statement there are several 
errors. In the first place there is no evidence 
to connect Anthony Munday the dramatist 
with the Mundys of Cornwall, who were sons 
of Sir John Mundy, Lord Mayor of London. 
Moreover the Mundys of Cornwall (by whom 
are probably meant Thomas Mundy, the last 
Prior of Bodmin, and his brother Joho, who 
both settled in Cornwall) descended from a 
farily settled in Buckinghamshire prior to 
the Lord Mayors acquiring the manors of 
Markeaton, Mackworth, aud Allestrey, co. 
Derby. 

In my notes on Anthony Munday the 
dramatist (11 S. ix. 181), I commented on 
the fact that both Shakespeare and Munday 
were connected with the Hall family. I 





should be glad to know the authority for the 
statement that these two. appeared together 
“at the Police Court,’ also whether it is 
known that they were ‘ companions,” and 
what book by Munday was published with 
Shakespeare’s name on the title-page. 

Mr. Luther Munday’s connexion with the 
dramatist is vague, considering that he can 
only trace his ancestry for four generations. 
On these other points he has been, no doubt, 
misintormed. Percy D. Munpy. 


WILts at St. Pavr’s (11 S. x. 12, 117).— 
Reference should also be made to ‘ Manu- 
scripts of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s,’ described in one of the earlier 
reports of the Historic MSS. Commission, 
as these contain still earlier records of 


bequests, &c. R. B. 
Str WILLIAM TEMPLE ON HunNIADEs (11 8 
x. 107).— 


“They [John Huniades and Scanderbeg] are 
ranked by Sir William Temple in his pleasing 
‘ Essay on Heroic Virtue’ (‘ Works,’ vol. iii. p. 385) 
among the seven chiefs who have deserved, with- 
out wearing, a royal crown: Belisarius, Narses, 
Gonsalvo of Cordova; William, first Prince of 
Orange; Alexander, Duke of Parma; John 
Huniades, and George Castriot or Scanderbeg.”’— 
Gibbon’s ‘ Roman Empire,’ chap. lxvii., author’s 
note (Bohn’s edition, vol. vii. p. 270). 


Wan. H. PEEt. 


Scorr: ‘THE ANTIQUARY’ (11 S. x. 90). 
—9. The lines, ‘‘O weel may the boatio 
row,” &c., open the Scottish song ‘ The 
Boatie Rows,’ by John Ewen (1741-1821). 
It is in all worthily representative antho- 
logies. See, eg., Mary Carlyle Aitken’s 
‘Scottish Song,’ p. 127 (Macmillan). 

THomAS BAYNE. 
(T. F. D. also thanked for reply.] 


SAFFRON WALDEN (11 S. ix. 87, 177, 217, 
295, 334, 414).—* Essex: Highways, Byways, 
and Waterways,’ by Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, 
1892, has the following on the names of the 
above town :— 

“In days of Edward Confessor the town was 

called Walden simply....As at Witham so at 
Walden, the name of Chipping or Cheping occurs, 
and this probably originated when, by the license 
of the Empress Matilda, the market was removed 
to Walden from Newport, a viliage a few miles 
distant. it was not until the reign of Edward III. 
that the additional name of Saffron was given 
to the town, a name which still remaias, though 
the saffron plant 1s no longer cultivated in the 
neighbourhood.” 
The eight months’ “reign of Matilda” in 
1141, and the reign of Edward III., 1327-77, 
sufficiently fix the date given for each change 
of name. W. B. H. 
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A JUSTIFICATION OF KING JoHN (11 S. 
vil. 43; ix. 638, 155, 257).—The death of 
King Henry II. is stated to have been 
caused by the disclosure of the name of 
his son John at the head of a list of those 
whom he was to pardon for deserting him, 
and doing homage to his son Richard, who, 
in alliance with Philip, the French king, had 
recently defeated him. To obtain peace 
King Henry was obliged to submit to any 
terms the conquerors chose to impose, 
this pardoning of the rebels being one of 
them. Nearly all our histories refer to a list 
of rebels, but the oniy name quoted from it 
is that of John. 

Is there any chronicle or history in which 
all the names as originally written in the 
list are given ? Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me where the original list was 
‘deposited, and, if it has escaped the ravages 
of time and destruction, where can it now be 
seen ? Was such a list ever compiled ? 

Dr. Stubbs in his ‘ Early Plantagenets ’ 
tells us that 
* Geoffrey, his natural son and Chancellor, after- 
wards Archbishop of York, was with him, and the 
poor father clung to him in his despair. 7'o him, 
through his friend Giratdus Cambrensis, we ove 
the story of these sad days.” 

This mention of Prince John’s name at the 
head of the list of rebels to be pardoned by 
his father is the only account we have of 
any variance between King Henry and his 
youngest son; and as both Geoffrey and 
Gerald were bitter enemies of John, would 
it be very unreasonable to suggest that the 
story of Prince John’s desertion of his father 
was the invention of Geoffrey, and published 
by Gerald for the purpose of defaming King 
John, as he does King Henry and his sons in 
his ‘ De Principis Instructione’ ? 

R. C. Bostock. 


JosHua Wesster, M.D., 1777 (11 S. ix. 8). 
—-The Dean of St. Albans, who has been 
making Jocal inquiries regarding Joshua 
Webster, writes that the only information 
he can discover from local records concerning 
him is the following extract from ‘The Old 
Inns of St. Albans,’ by the late F. G. Kitton, 
which in itself seems worthy of a place in 
*N. & Qv :— 

““*The White Hart’ is doubtless the veritable 
hostelry at which the Scotch lord, Simon Lovat, 
rested in 1746 during a suddea illness while on his 
way to London for committal to the Tower, and | 
here Hogarth painted the famous portrait 01 his | 
lordship at the express invitation of Dr. Webster, | 
who was a notable St. Albans man and a friend of | 
Samuel Ireland, the biographer of Hogarth. This | 





picture, which is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, was painted in great haste—probably | 


at one sitting—for Dr. Webster, who attended 
Lord Lovat professionally : it is said to have been 
round eighty years afterwards in the house of a 
poor person in the neighbourhood ot St. Albans— 
a singular fact regarding it being that until its 
discovery such a portrait was not known to be in 


existence.” 
F. pe H. L. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WARWICKSHIRE 
Dratect (11 S. ix. 288, 337, 376, 394).—Over 
and over again it has been stated that in the 
plays we find Warwickshire words, peculiarly 
Warwickshire, and used in no other part of 
the country than Warwickshire. ‘The 
English Dialect Dictionary ’ completely dis- 
proves this. The contention is supposed to 
get rid finally of the Baconian authorship 
of the dramas. But what is the actual state 
of affairs ? I have heen unable to trace a 
purely Warwickshire word in the plays. 
Once upon a time Mr. Appleton Morgan, 
President of the Shakespeare Society of New 
York, gave a glossary of 518 words which he 
claimed as pure Warwickshire words, and 
presumably used by Shakespeare. Then a 
leading member of the Bacon Society came 
forward and proved conclusively that of the 
518 ‘‘ pure Warwickshire words ”’ there were 
only 46 which are not as current in Surrey, 
Sussex, Kent, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and Leicestershire as they are in 
Warwickshire, and that not one of. these 
46 words, not recognized as common in the 
southern and eastern counties, is to be found 
in Shakespeare! This is entirely confirmed 
by ‘ The English Dialeet Dictionary.’ 

For instance, we are informed that the 
word “ moither”’ “‘ is indigenous to the soil 
of urban as well us rural Warwickshire.” 
It is nothing of the kind. The Dictionary 
says, ‘It is in dialect use in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the Midland Counties, in Rutland, 
Montgomery, and Gloucestershire.” And 
so with dozens of other words claimed as 
** pure Warwickshire.” 

Edinburgh. GEORGE STRONACH. 


MAIMONIDES AND EvoxutTrIon (11 8. viii. 
47).—The claim that Maimonides anticipated 
Darwin rests upon a misappreciation of 
Darwin’s work, and reading into Maimonides 
what he did not say. Darwin is not looked 
upon as the founder of the theory of evolu- 
tion, nor did he so regard himself. His work 
was to present a theory as to the cause and 
method of evolution, to adduce facts to 
prove the theory, and to discuss the diffi- 
culties that have been raised against it. 
Maimonides’ language, at the reference given, 
indicates merely that the Jewish scholar, 
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as did many other observant persons, saw 
the progressive development of animal and 
vegetable forms from embryo to adult. 
That a general plan exists in living organisms 
was noted as soon as man began to appre- 
ciate his environment. Distinct allusions 
to such views can be found in Aristotle and 
Augustine ; but the oldest allusions are in 
Genesis, in which the cosmos is represented 
as passing from the “independent, in- 
coherent homogeneity ”’ by a succession of 
developments, “‘ the diapason closing full on 
man.” The essential community of animal 
forms is shown by the fact that they all 
have the ‘“ nefesh hayah”’ (“ living soul ’’), 
and that when a help meet for Adam (not a 
help-meet, as often erroneously expressed) 
was to be selected, the whole animal world 
was passed in review. Surely the basic idea 
of the companionship was the propagation 
of the species, and this could not have been 
presumed unless there was essential simi- 
larity in the nature of the whole animal 
creation. The penalty imposed on _ the 
serpent finds interesting application in the 
fact that some living serpents show rudi- 
ments of a pelvic arch and may be degenerate 
quadrupeds. HENRY LEFFMANN. 
Philadelphia. 


‘* BEAU-PERE” (11 S. viii. 466; ix. 52).— 
The English forms in “step” (literally 
bereaved, deprived) are a clumsy and— 
when applied to parents and brothers and 
sisters—an etymologically absurd attempt at 
differentiating relations. The present rigid 
distinction between the groups “ step- ”’ and 
“in-law”? is quite modern. Bailey's * Dic- 
tionary,’ 1736 edition, gives the definition 
of “‘ step-father ”’ as “‘ father-in-law,” and so 
on. As late as 1837 the second Mrs. Weller 
is always referred to as Samuel's “ mother- 
in -law.’? Proverbial French, at least, has 
an attempt at discriminating “‘ step-mother”’ 
(in a bad sense), e.g., ‘‘ Maratre est le diable 
en atre,’’ which goes back at any rate to the 
eighteenth century. 

Even in English other relations by marriage 
are not discriminated; e.g., “‘a sister-in- 
law”? may be a brother's wife, a wife's 
sister, or a husband’s sister; ‘‘ a niece-in- 
law ”’ may be a nephew’s wife or a husband’s 
(or wife’s) niece. E. M. F. 


THROWING A Hat nto A Hovss (11 S. 
viii. 288, 336, 377; ix. 136).—Agreeing with 
the writer at p. 288 that asolution has not vet 
been found, I submit the following as possible 
aids to that end: (1) Since men first fought 
behind defensive works, doubtless the ruse 


| 

has been used of exposing the head-covering 
upon a spear or gun to draw the “‘ fire” of 
the enemy, if any such be within eyeshot, 
so it would naturally occur to any one to 
throw in his hat as a ballon d’essai to sce if 
the housewife is inimical. (2) The hat 
especially represents the father in that fossil- 
bed of old British customs, the North 
Carolina Mountains; in an article on the 
folk-lore of this region in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. xx.,at p. 249 is the 
direction, “To relieve the pangs of child- 
birth, put the hat of the child’s father under 
the bed.” (3) Further in that line is ‘ Der 
Hut als ‘““Symbol,”’ &c., in Zentralblatt fiir 
Psychoanalyse, 1912, iii. 95, which is well 
worth personal examination by those in- 
terested. ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE CANDLE (11 S. viii. 502; ix. 173).— 
Perhaps I may be allowed to allude to the 
custom of “ selling by candle ”’ incidentally 
mentioned by Mr. Tom Jones. I have notes 
of such sales having occurred at Raunds, 
Northamptonshire (1889); Warton, War- 
wickshire (1904); Broadway, Dorset (1909); 
Chard, Somerset (1910); and Aldermaston, 
Berkshire (1913). 

The following is copied from The Graphic 
of 29 March, 1873 :— 

** Garraway s Coffee House, famous for its inch 
of candle sales, and for being the first establish- 
ment where tea was retailed as a drink, was 
finally closed on Tuesday [25 March] after an 
existence of 216 years.” 

See also 4 8S. xi. 276, 371; 5S. vi. 288, 
435, 523; ix. 306; xii. 446; 8S. ii. 363; 
v. 106; ix. 414; 9S. xi. 188, 353; 10S. ix. 
388; 118. i. 404. 

With reference to the snuffing of candles 
I may say that I remember the candle- 
snuffer going round during the service to 
perform this office at a little Nonconformist 
chapel in Northamptonshire in the early 
sixties. JOHN T. Pace. 


“ FLEWENGGE”: ‘“‘SPARROWBITIS” (11 S. 
viii. 449, 494).—** There were also sparrow 
bills or sparables,” says J. T. F. May I 
point out that this word, pronounced 
sparbliss, exists still in Lleyn, S. Carnarvon- 
shire ? I last saw it (in English) in one of 
the skits on the attempted divorce of Queen 
Caroline—skits of the time, collected. Barm- 
cloth and roundhouse are two more old 
survivals, commonly used in Welsh talk 
to-day. A collection of these remanets 
might be useful. So might the Welsh, as 
illustrating the Cornish, totem-terms (applied 
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to Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, and Merioneth- 
shire folk)—‘‘ Moch ” (unless connected here 
with Latin moz), “‘ Lladron,” and ‘ cwn 
duon”’ respectively. Andrew Lang post- 
humously refers to the Cornish ‘“‘ mouse ” 
on p. 175 of Folk-Lore for July, 1913. With 
apivOos connect the above pigs, thieves, 
and black dogs of N. Wales. 
H. H. JoHNson. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots (11 S. ix. 87).— 
On 30 Dec., 1836, a Mr. W. Leigh issued a 
prospectus of a work based on the papers 
discovered at Bardon in Somerset in 1834. 
It is described as 
** a new view of the case of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
as connected with the Babington Conspiracy, 
deduced from six autograph letters from Lord 
Treasurer Burghley to Sir Christopher Hatton, 
in September, 1586, and other State Papers; 
comprising three autograph foolscap sheets of the 
Notes of Sir Christopher Hatton; and amongst 
the ‘Notes of Remembrance of Mr. Sergeant 
Puckering,’ the Speaker oi the House of Commons, 
a copy of the letter from Mary to Babington.... 
an original despatch from Lord Burghley to 
Secretary Davison from Fotheringhay Castle, 
pending her trial,” &c. 

The copy of this prospectus before me is 
endorsed by Sir Henry Ellis of the B.M.: 
**I believe this proposed work was never 
published.” ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


*“* LEFT HIS CORPS” (11 5. ix. 225).—This 
reminds me of a funny story I once was 
told by a parson friend with a keen sense of 
humour, who said it happened to himself. 
He was conducting a funeral, and when the 
melancholy procession was leaving the 
church for the grave, the sexton—evidently 
one of the old sort—came up to him in the 
porch and told him that ‘the corpse’s 
brother wished to speak to him ” ! 

R. B—r. 


LANGUAGE AND Puysi1oGNomy (10 S. xii. 
365, 416; 11S. i. 33)—A note of mine on 
this subject, which was printed at the first 
reference, did not evoke as much comment 
and information as I sought, end I have 
pursued my solitary course of thought 
without meeting with anything that strongly 
supports my theory that language is an 
important tool in the shaping of racial 
physiognomy. Just recently I have found a 
passage in Baron E. de Mandat - Grancey’s 
*Chez John Bull’ which is on my side. He 
says, with regard to an English-speaking girl 
in the Salvation Army :— 

** Bile était assez jolie. Elle avait notamment 
de trés belles dents, un peu longues commes celles 
de beaucoup de ses compatriotes, mais pas encore 
repoussées en avant comme cela arrive trop souvent 





sans doute par l’abus du th, dont la prononciation 
exige que la fangue prenne un point d appui sur 
les dents et qui finit par les incliner du cété ces 
lévres. C’est du moins l'explication que m’adon- 
née un savant médecin.’’—P. 246. 

As one that “‘ filleth the place of the un- 
learned,’ I should fancy that the teeth are 
as likely to be blown out by esses as to be 
levered forward by th. What do fellow- 
readers know about facial modifications due 
to these and other vocables ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


Byron’s “ Lay” Acatn (11 8. ix. 506).— 
Sir James Murray has a note on the in- 
transitive uses of “lay” in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
He gives many instances of these from 
c. 1300 downwards, but says that although 
the use of “lay” for “lie”? was not appa- 
rently considered a solecism in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, it is now 
dialectal only, or a sign of illiteracy. Dr. 
Hodgson, in his ‘ Errors in the Use of English,’ 
quotes several passages from authors later 
than Byron in which it occurs, among them 
Dasent and Henry Kingsley. I venture to 
think, however, that it is, generally speaking, 

a vulgarism merely. C. CoB: 


‘Walt AND SEE” (11 S. iii. 366, 434 ; 
iv. 74,157; v. 414).—Another and earlier in- 
stance of the literary use of the above phrase 
is quoted in the ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Remedy,’ 
2 py ed 

‘We had no Remedy but to wait and see 
al the Issue of Things might present.’ —1719, 
De Foe, ‘ Crusoe ’ (Globe) ), 267. 

Tom JONES. 


CULPEPER OF KENT: WILLIAM, FRANCIS, 
AND Puruippa (1] S. viii. 429).—May I 
suggest that Hinkstead is perhaps Hick- 
stead, in the parish of Twineham, Sussex ? 
Some ninety years ago Hickstead Place was 
the home of the Wood family. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

2, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


ORIENTAL NAMES MENTIONED BY GRAY 
11 S$. x. 10, 53)—May I suggest the ‘Dic- 
tionary of Islam,’ a facsimile edition of 
which has appeared lately ? I cannot for 
the moment remember the name of the 
author. L. L. K. 


Sr. CHRISTOPHER: PAINTING AT AMPT- 
HILL (11 S. viii. 467, 516; ix. 87).—Is your 
correspondent certain that the six scenes 
refer to St. Christopher ? Is it not more 
probable that they depict different saints, 
such as St. Hubert, St. Edward, St. George, 
St. Thomas, &e. ? At Sulhamstead Abbotts, 
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Berks, there was a St. Christopher in a very 
imperfect state, which has now disappeared. 
There is another at Bramley, Hants, which 
has been restored. At Pickering, Yorks, also 
the frescoes have been restored. St. Chris- 
topher walks in water full of fishes and mer- 
maids, and the shore has a chapel, a praying 
monk, some fishermen,-and a windmill. 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


SNUFF-BOXES (11 S. viii. 148).—Here is a 
clipping from The People, London, Sunday, 
15 March, 1914, under ‘ 7'he People Mixture,’ 
p. 18. It may add an interest to the topic : 

* Armada Relic —A golden snuff-box en- 
graved with the arms of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, the commander or the Spanish Armada, 
has been washed ashore during a storm at Vigo.” 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE ‘TAVARE. 

Pendleton, Manchester. 





Motes on Books, 


A Description of Brasses and Other Funeral 
Monuments in the Chapel of Magdalen College. 
By R. T. Giinther, Fellow of the College. 
(Oxford, printed by H. Hart for Magdalen 
College, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. GUNTHER—to whom we are already indebted 

for an historical description of the Chapel Porch 

of Magdalen, for an admirable and learned account 
of Oxford gardens, and for a charming book 
upon the Oxford country,of which he was editor 

and to which he contributed—has produced a 

valuable little work which should appeal to many 

besides those who owe allegiance to the College 
of the Lilies. 

In his Preface he acknowledges the assistance 
of the Rev. H. A. Wilson, Fellow and historian 
of the College: of the Rev. F. E. Brightman, 
Fellow; and of Mr. H. W. Greene, sometime 
Fellow. Mr. Brightman not only lent careful 
rubbings of eight of the prasses, but has con- 
tributed a much-needed note upon medixval 
academical costume, a subject which has fre- 
quently been misinterpreted even by experts. 

The Chapel and its monuments have suffered 
many vicissitudes. In 1634-5 the floor was un- 
fortunately disturbed, in order that it might be 
covered with black and white marble pavement- 
quarries. Some of the monuments which were 
relaid after this move were again disturbed when 
a new heating apparatus was installed in 1838, 
and several brasses were litted from gravestones 
and stored in the Bursary. Five of these were 
rescued by the piety of Dr. Macray, the latest 
editor of the College Register, and relaid in the 
Chapel during 1893. Sundry fragments still 
loose in 1911 were finally replaced by College 
order. Moreover, Dr. Bloxam records that in 
1832 ‘‘ tablets were removed from the clustered 
columns [of the Antechapel] and placed in some 
convenient situation.” A cemetery for the 
members of the College who were not interred 
within the building was uncovered in St. John’s 








Quadrangle, just under the western wall of the 
Chapel. This has now been re-covered with turf. 

Mr. Giinther notes that, unfortunately, the 
spots selected for the relaying of the most inter- 
esting of the older brasses are just those most 
liable to be walked upon or to have Chapel 
furniture dragged over them, to the inevitable 
deterioration of the brasses. He suggests that 
the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century originals 
should be preserved in a place of safety, or at- 
tached to a wall, and twentieth-century electro- 
types laid in their present places on the floor. It 
will be remembered that the magnificent brasses 
in Winchester College Chapel disappeared in 
Butterfield’s restoration of 1874-5, and that by 
the munificence of Dr. Edwin Freshfield—who 
fortunately, when a boy in the School, had taken 
rubbings of them, they have been reproduced. 
Magdalen, at any rate, escaped the ruthless hand 
of Butterfield. 

Mr. Giinther says of the ancient brasses, 
* Several bear portraits of the deceased en- 
graved with convincing clearness.’’ We confess 


we are somewhat sceptical on this point. 
Medieval brasses appear to give us digni- 
fied studies of the habits in which men and 


women lived and moved trather than a record of 
their faces. A special type of countenance seems 
often to have been given to members of a par- 
ticular profession or rank in Society, or to have 
been fashionable in a _ particular district, or 
among a certain school of brass-engraverg. It 
was not until the late and declining period that 
orassSes became pictorial, and actual portraits of 
those commemorated seldom appear to have been 
attempted before the reign of Elizabeth. 

The oldest funeral monument remaining within 
the College is the nameless and fractured tomb- 
stone, belonging to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, of some member of St. John’s Hospital, 
which stood on part of the site of the present 
College. The fragments were found in the summer 
of 1913 in the middle of St. John’s Quadrangle, 
and are at present in the Tower. They measure 
about 2 ft. across, and are identified by a cross cut 
upon the stone. The latest is a memorial brass. 
of 1913 in the Chapel to a Demy. Roughly 
speaking, the seventeen extant brasses, or frag- 
ments of brasses, commemorate three Presidents, 
ten Fellows, one College Chaplain, one M.A. 
who was chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester, 
the College Visitor, one Scholar of Divinity, 
and one Demy (scholar) who was ultimately 
Archdeacon of Salop. The funeral monuments of 
1575-1855 commemorate eight Presidents; the 
wives of two of these (Presidents Butler and 
Jenner) ; thirty-two Fellows; one Chaplain ; one 
Schoolmaster, viz., Thomas Collins, sometime 
Chorister, and for fifty years, until his death in 
1723, Master of the College School—the inscrip- 
tion on whose monument was written by the 
notorious Dr. Henry Sacheverell, sometime Demy 
and Fellow; three Ushers; two Clerks; six 
Demies ; three Commoners; and one gentleman who. 
appears to have been father of a Demy. There is 
another gravestone to one whose connexion with 
the College is uncertain. No burial within the 
Chapel has taken place since the interment of 
President Routh in 1854, all the later monuments 
being merely memorial. They commemorate one 
President, six Fellows (one of whom was also a 
Professor), one Hon. M.A., one Schoolmaster 
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and Fellow, 
also Hon. Fellow and Professor), four Demies, 
and seven Commoners. Some of the later Latin 
inscriptions are from the graceful pen of Dr. 
Warren, President of Magdalen since 1885, and 
Professor of Poetry since 1911. Certainly since 
the time of Anthony Wood, the antiquary, six 
brasses have been lost; and of the fifteen other 
persons known to have been buried in the Chapel 
some may have had memorials. One who pro- 
bably had no memorial was Samuel Parker, 
President, and Bishop of Oxford, who died in 
1687-8. 

Among the more interesting brasses may _ be 
mentioned that of William Tybard (1480), first 
President, the scattered fragments of which were 
put together again in 1911; the remains of the 
brass of John Hygden (1532), President, who was 
appointed in 1525 first Dean of Cardinal College 
(now Christ Church) by the founder, Wolsey, 
himself a Magdalen man; and the fine brass of 
Arthur Cole (1558), President, and also a Canon of 
Windsor. The last-named wears the Garter mantle, 
the Garter cross thereon being enamelled red. This 
brass was found to be a palimpsest. The reverse 
of the head shows the royal arms; the reverse 
of the trunk a priest, lacking head and feet, in 
mass vestments (c. 1450); while the piece at the 
bottom appears to have been cut from the brass 
-of a kneeling figure with a tasselled girdle. The 
reverse of the inscription plate is made up of two 
inscriptions, viz., to Robert Cobbe, citizen and 
tailor of London, his wife Margery (1516), and 
probably their son Sir Thomas Cobbe; and to 
Margery Chamberleyn (1431), who was buried 
in the Chapel of St. Mary in the London church 
of the Greyfriars. 

Among the more interesting of the monuments, 
-other than brasses, may perhaps be mentioned 
the fifteenth-century alabaster table-tomb of 
Richard Patten, father of the founder, Bishop 
Waynflete of Winchester, which, after having 
received much damage at the demolition of the 
-old church at Wainfleet All Saints, co. Lincoln, 
was eventually re-erected in the Founder's 
Oratory near the altar of Magdalen Chapel in 
1833. A pathetic interest attaches to the monu- 
ment of two youthful members of the College 
made by Nicholas Stone. John the eldest and 
‘Thomas the third son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton 
.of Frankly, aged respectively 17 and 138, were 
drowned in the Cherwell, near the top of Addison's 
Walk, on 9 May, 1635, in the vain endeavour of 
the elder boy to rescue his little brother, who had 
fallen into the water. 


Notes on South African Place-Names. By Charles 
Pettman. (South Africa, Kimberley.) 
‘THE author of ‘ Africanderisms’ here brings 
together most of the items of interest directly 
-connected with place-names in South Africa. It 
must be acknowledged that the field is not rich 
either in philological or in historical interest ; 
-still, what it comprises may just as well be made 
generally available, and Mr. Pettman’s little 
treatise gives all that any one not specially 
occupied with theetymology of the native languages 
can want. Here and there it would have been 
worth while to make historical explanations some- 
what fuller; and the geography of the country 
might have been taken into some account, and 
-some clearer idea of the distribution of the names 


one Organist (Sir John Stainer, | 
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conveyed. There are about two hundred Bush- 
men and Hottentot names in the map—not 
counting those in Namaqualand ; and of French 
names, derived from the Huguenots who came 
into South Africa after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, there remain about twenty-seven. 

On the whole—save for Natal and the Cape 
of Good Hope, so hackneyed that they have lost 
their charm—the Dutch names, among those of 
European origin, seem to include the greatest 
number of successful inventions. A curious 
circumstance, which may-not be known to all 
our readers, is the belief of some of the earlier 
settlers that Egypt lay but a short journey to the 
north of them. Mr. Pettman tells us that there 
has been at least one trek from the Transvaal in 
search of Canaan, and that the Nylstroom, which 
runs northwards, was given its name in the belief 
that it was the head-waters of the Nile. 

The Hottentot and other native names have 
usually a delightful musical quality, and generally 
touches of graceful poetry to recommend them. 
We noticed here Umdedelele, the mountain “‘ that 
must be left alone’? —the name for the Cathkin 
of the Drakensberg, and the Outeniqua Moun- 
tains—Outeniqua meaning, it is said, “the men 
loaded with honey.” 

The main text of the book presents the names 
ina more or less readable medley, but there is an 
Index—so far as we have tested it perfect—which 
makes it easy to find any definite item desired. 


The Remaking of China. By Adolf S. Waley. 
(Constable & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) r 


Tus book should prove useful to the genera] 
reader who has not mastered the outline of the 
late extraordinary transformation of China. 
There is no padding, no attempt at detailed or 
distinct portraiture, and but a very small 
amount of picturesque incident. Neither will be 
found here any descriptions of the country or the 
people, still less any reflections or philosophical 
generalizations. What is offered is a careful 
skeleton account of political and military events, 
set out in as few words as possible, and simplified 
by many omissions. Its merits are clearness, 
just proportion, and—upon attentive reading— 
that vividness which is often achieved by writers 
who are absorbed in their subject-matter to the 
exclusion of any particular care for style. The 
facts related are too recent, and, on the whole, 
too well known, to need comment. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pong the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, Mh. 


R. A. A.-L. and E. B. L.—Forwarded. 


Mr. C. Baker.—No, not Talleyrand; Voltaire— 
referring, no doubt, to the execution of Admiral 
Byng: ‘Il est bon de tuer de temps en temps un 
amiral, pour encourager les autres’’ (‘Candide,’ 
chap. xxiii.). 

CORRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 107, col. 2,1. 4 from 
the bottom, for “‘ supperroom” read upper room. 

















